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The old men met at the foot of the hill 
and paused for a while to get breath for 
the climb. “Well, Matthew, we had better 
get on,” said Joseph. “They'll be waiting 


for us at the cottage.” 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 


APRIL, 1930 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Ruta Evetyn HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 

“Peter Benedek” tells about a modern Hungarian artist. 
Can our Junior Red Cross members find out about some 
living United States artist and write the story for inter- 
national correspondence as suggested on this month’s 
CALENDAR page? 

Citizenship: 

“Among Overseas Juniors;” “Spring Doings of Jun- 
iors;”—both departments have the usual number of prac- 
tical experiences. 


English: 

“Some of our Junior Poets.” See review of Creative 
Power below. 
Geography: 

Czechoslovakia—“The Old Men’s Welcome” is full of 


poetic beauty and the spirit of communal fellowship be- 
tween age and infancy. 


The most exciting issue of any magazine this year 
is the Mareh Survey Graphic .on Czechoslovakia. 
‘*The Father of His Country,’’ Masaryk; his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ Alice Masarykova;’’ ‘‘ Little House at Lany,’’ 
the model home demonstration of Alice Masaryk; 
‘‘Torch of Komensky,’’ progress in education; 
‘*Bat’a,’’ the industrial genius; ‘‘Fifty Centuries 
Vertical,’’ a cross section of the ancient foundations 
of culture—these are only some of the articles, all 
written with verve and based on fundamental under- 
standing of the subjects treated. The influence of our 
own nation on the 12-year-old republic interplays 
through the various stories; the part of Red Cross and 
especially of Junior Red Cross under Alice Masaryk’s 
leadership gives reason not merely for pride that the 
American Junior Red Cross has helped a little here 
and there, but for emulation of accomplishments. 
There are familiar echoes of stories that we Junior 
Red Cross folk have loved—the story of the Bakule 
School, the story of the yearly Truce of God, the 
Czech magazine cover of gay youngsters from all 
nations jigging around the world. The issue costs 
50 cents (Survey Associates, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York City) and should be a permanent part of every 
school’s reference library. 

Hungary—“Peter Benedek” gives an appreciative under- 
standing of Hungarian folk as well as of the successful 
artist. 

Iceland—“Where the Rainbow Ends” is a true wonder- 
tale. 

Italy—The front cover. 


Lapland and Sweden—“Sara, the Sun Child” brings out 
incidentaily the variations in manners and life among 
provinces of any country. Even among our own highly 
standardized states, sections differ in pronunciation of 
words and to some extent in social habits. As usual, Miss 
Upjohn’s narrative brings out also the deeper essential 


likenesses. Sara, little sun girl, her devotion to Finn, 
and the admiration of adults for her—these form meet- 
ing points for people of many parts. 


United States—“Easter Monday in Washington”—see 
international correspondence topics, March CALENDAR page. 
“The Oregon Trail Celebration” (editorial page). 


Material of interest in connection with the Covered 
Wagon Centennial can be obtained from the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. In addition to references for study suggested by 
this association, you will find interesting material in 
pioneer books reviewed in the TEACHER’S GUIDE during 
the course of this year: The Boy’s Life of Fremont, by 
Seymour, Century Co. (TEACHER’S GUIDE, October, 1929) ; 
The Story of the Red Man, by Seymour, Longmans, Green 
& Co.; Young Pioneers on Western Trails, by Kneen, 
Frederick A. Stokes eCo. (TEACHER’S GUIDE, November, 
1929); the pioneer series edited by Driggs and put out 
by the World Book Co. (TEACHER’s GUIDE, February, 
1930). Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail, by Ezra 
Meeker, is one of this series. The winter issue of The 
Frontier, published at the University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, has an article, “The First Wagon Train on the 
Road to Oregon,” in which are quoted interesting his- 


torical documents about the opening of the Oregon Trail 
in 1830. 


Other Countries—“Among Overseas Members.” 


Nature: 


“Star Nose”—I, for one, never suspected that the doings 
of moles could be so interesting. There is a something 
special about this account of the little individual whose 
underground work has a part in greater luxuriance of 
colorful flowers and harvest above ground. 


Creative Power 


The story of Peter Benedek’s bitter boyhood and 
of his talent’s dogged persistence to triumph is a 
sombre background for the bright page of creative 
verse from child-poets quoted in this issue of the 
News. Both give point to world-wide experiments 
in freeing creative life among children. Even those 
educators who are honestly skeptical of universal 
value in educating for creative growth would not wish 
to go back to the days when Shelley was baited by 
schoolmates and masters alike, or to feel that a Lind- 
bergh’s real education can come only outside of school 
walls. 

CREATIVE Power, by Hughes Mearns, Doubleday 
Doran, Garden City, N. Y., 1929, $3.50, is a vivid 
narrative of creative education. You must have heard 
that Professor Mearns ean teach creatively because 
he has a special gift lacking in ordinary teachers. 
Before you agree, read his conversation with another 
of his own kind. ‘‘They have called me a ‘Gifted 
Teacher!’ said this other one to him, sadly. 
‘Gifted Teacher’ always ended the argument and sent 
them back with renewed strength to their everlasting 


(Continued on page 3) 








Developing Calendar Activities for April 


Classroom Index of Activities 


Art Appreciation: 

International correspondence—writing on modern Amer- 
ican Art. ‘ihe last chapters in Story Lives of Master 
irtists (reviewed in the January TEACHER’S GUIDE) are 
on American art. 

Auditorium: 


Entertainment based on some of the foreign holidays 


listed in the CALENDAR, 


Civies: 
Study of disaster relief set-up. 


Commercial Subjects: 

Study of business set-up for disaster relief operations. 
Engiish: 

Preparation of reports for the County Council or Rally. 
Postcard shower to Denmark on birthday of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Do you remember Miss Upjohn’s story 
about this favorite story teller, “A Weaver of Tales,” in 
the March, 1927, JUNIOR RED Cross NEws? 

Letters for international correspondence, especially on 
the topic of modern American poetry. 


A. primary source of material on modern Amer- 
ican poetry is Braithwaite’s yearly Anthology of 
Magazine Poetry. Covering a period of 17 years, 
these volumes represent patient, scholarly study of 
ihousands of poems published each year in many 
iypes of magazine. The specialized, non-commercial 
magazines, a unique development in national art, are 
another source. More than a seore, given over wholly 
to poetry and reviews of poetry, represent a wide- 
spread writing interest and a still wider reading in- 
terest. Because they are non-commercial, they often 
come and go too casually, starting with a fanfare 
and winking out after a year or two; or perhaps 
struggle on for a longer period, appearing irregularly. 
The eldest is Poetry of Chicago. The next eldest, Con- 
lemporary Verse, recently merged with the bi-monthly 
Bozart, of Atlanta, Ga., which has for four years ap- 
peared with dependability, maintaining a high and 
not too esoteric standard. Further west is The Harp, 
more than five years old. Published at Belpre, Kans., 
it contains verse from all sections but represents the 
high literary standard of its home state. Southwest 
is Kaleidoscope, of Dallas, Tex., young but commend- 
ably regular in its habits, and representative in policy. 
Of non-commercial magazines that include prose 
forms as well as verse, Midland, University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Ia., has completed 15 years of exceptional 
work that commands recognition among the _ best 
critics. A new one, Frontier, of Missoula, Mont., also 
has excellent material, by purpose more sectional than 
Midland. 


History: 

Postcard showers, especially to Italy and Switzerland. 
Cards with photographs of some of our own spring pag- 
eants, May Day festivals, outdoor dramas, and Junior 
Red Cross Rallies, would be very appropriate for holiday 
showers during the rest of this year. 

The Sechselauten, which means the ‘‘six-o’clock fes- 
tival,”’ is a spring festival held in Zurich, ‘‘on a 
Monday in April,’”’ to quote from a letter written 
by students in a Zurich school. ‘‘The symbolic mean- 
ing of the day is the death of winter, and therefore 
an effigy representing winter is burned. On the 


Sunday afternoon before the real feast there is a 
pageant made up by children, and on Monday morn- 
ing a dance and other entertainments for children 
are held in the concert hall. The Sechselauten 
is a festival especially for the guilds. Some of the 
participants wear historical costumes or the costumes 
of their trade. All the members of the guilds take 
part in the procession, which files through the town 
for one hour or more. At 6 o’clock it arrives at the 
place where the effigy is burned in the presence of 
all the guilds and many spectators. When he is con- 
sumed, the guilds return with their flags to their halls. 

After supper some guild members pay visits 
to other guilds, taking with them their flag (every 
guild has its flag) and a few lanterns. Each of these 
lanterns is trimmed with the coat of arms of the guild. 
What I like best of all the day is to see the lanterns 
moving under the dark vaulted arcades of the old 
town and over the bridges.’’ 


Home Economics: 


Study of food and clothing problems in disaster relief. 
Music: 
International Correspondence letters on modern Amer- 


” 


ican music—see “Sources of Special Materials, 
of this TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
Nature: 

Transplanting wild flowers to school grounds. 


on page 4 


Primary: 
Representation at County Council; postcard shower to 
Denmark; nature scrapbook for foreign sanitorium. 


The Bond of Membership 


You may have noticed among the list of topics for in- 
ternational correspondence albums, given on the pages of 
this year’s CALENDAR, a number ot subjects that relate 
to Junior Red Cross activities. You may also have noticed 
on page 11 of the school correspondence pamphlet the 
suggestion: 

“The cover may be decorated with a photograph or an 
art design,-the name of the school sending the correspond- 
ence, and an emblem or other decoration of the Junior 
Red Cross.” 

A communication from the League of Red Cross So. 
cieties emphasizes the value of letters discussing Junior 
Red Cross activities as part of international correspond- 
ence. Two recent consignments of correspondence from 
other countries were accompanied with the request that 
they be placed in schools which had serious Junior ‘ted 
Cross work. Descriptions of Junior Red Cross activities 
or organization increase interest in the albums among 
members of other countries, because membership in this 
great world-wide service club is one of the strongest 
bonds among the children. Even the display of the Red 
Cross emblem on the cover is considered important, as 
well as any mention of membership. The introductory 
letter of friendly greeting is an obvious opportunity for 
mention of this bond of friendship, and other letters in 
the collection may tell about particular phases of the 
service program. The topic suggested on the April CAL- 
ENDAR page is “Our Junior Red Cross County Council.” 


May we remind you again of the urgent invitation 
given in last month’s TeEACHER’s GuipE that all for- 
eign correspondence should be answered as early as 
possible this spring, and that all answers should be 
on their way at the very latest by World Good Will 
Day, May 18. We hope that most of the work will 
have an earlier start, so that the messages of world 
good will may actually reach the foreign schools by 
May 18. 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Ideas From Indian Schools 


HE reports of Miss Hendricks, the Junior Red 

Cross field worker in Indian schools, tell many 
interesting things about the growth of interest in 
service activities among Indian school members. 
Other teachers will find ingenious ideas among the 
following items : 


“The San Felipe school re-enrolled from the fund created 
by the sale of drawings and from prizes received at the 
Santa Fé fiesta. All had been pleased to find mention 
of San Felipe in the NEws and the CALENDAR references 
to their toy-making project of last Christmas. The chil- 
dren in reading from the CALENDAR that the Indian chil- 
dren might make gourd rattles for the babies of the 
village chorused, ‘That’s what we did last year.’ In one 
classroom the children had saved samples of turtles and 
ducks made of oilcloth stuffed with cotton, which they had 
made for the village babies this year, and they presented 
me with one of the turtles for exhibit purposes. 

“The Junior CALENDARS gave evidence of use, and I 
was told that the children read the suggestions and dis- 
cuss the pictures each month. I found the NEws and the 
letters to Indian schools being used.” 

. . . “The Mesita School sent 28 picture books to the 
Laguna Sanitorium which were much appreciated by the 
children there. They had planned to give a program at 
the Sanitorium but were prevented from doing so by an 
epidemic of chicken pox. I urged that later in the year 
they carry out this activity.” 

. . . “The classrooms at Paquate were decorated with 
Indian designs, and I found in Mrs. Franklin’s room pic- 
tures cut from the CALENDAR in the process of being 
shellacked and framed, which were later to be hung in 
this room.” : 


A Community Exhibit Book 


Members of the San Diego County, Calif., Junior 
Red Cross were launched upon a community project 
in January by Mrs. Marian P. Smoor, County Super- 
intendent of Schools and J. R. C. Chairman: 


“Don’t you think it would be fun for all of us to work 
together and make something we could show to everyone 
and say, ‘This is work done by the SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
JUNIOR RED CROSS members?’ 

“You have probably made several portfolios for chil- 
dren in some far off school, but did you ever make one 
for the other Juniors of your own county? We would 
want it to contain contributions from each school such 
as your very best hand drawings, pictures of your school 
and Red Cross members, and anything else typical of 
your school that you think the rest of the Juniors would 
enjoy seeing. 

“These should all be mounted on paper 9 inches wide 
and 12 inches long, and kept in loose leaf form. You 
would not even have to make a cover for we could put 
them all into one big book. 

‘When the book is all completed it will be mailed to 
each school in the county so you can see what the other 
Junior members are doing, and then when it is returned 
to our office we will mail it to some distant school as an 
example of the best work in San Diego County schools. 

“If you like this idea, write us and begin work im- 
mediately on your contributions.” 


The plan is excellent for developing community 
interest and consciousness of cooperative effort. 


Creative Power 


(Continued from page 1) 


struggle to make inartistic and conventional adults 
out of children.’’ No, this book is not for ‘‘gifted 
teachers’’ only, but for all. 

It is likewise for ‘‘workers jn other media,’’ to 


quote again, who ‘‘will instantly recognize the appli- 
cation to their materials and will have no difficulty in 
making the translation.’’ Because of my own division 
of interest between language-expression and service- 
expression, | transferred as | read, querying whether 
the freeing of self for fuller life conflicts with the 
purpose to free all for fuller life. There is a fallacy 
of greed insidiously abroad, of a world-meant-to-be 
morons for the divinely appointed purpose of support- 
ing Art or Intellect in the few—morons to do the 
world’s sweaty work, in order that Artists and In- 
tellectuals may keep clean of sweat. The philosophy 
of Creative Power exposed by Mearns is different 
from this. He sees the tragedy of lockstep education 
as more than the stunting of high genius in a few. 
High genius may fight its way up, regardless. The 
inestimable loss is of that lesser, but authentic crea- 
tive power in all—the breath of life. For the public- 
school child of the miner as well as for the pupil 
in a highly selective, experimental school; for the 
troublesome classroom wag as well as for the dreamy- 
eyed, docile artist; for the boy whose genius turns to 
creative business or creative politics—for all these, 
the author believes. A philosophy like this is THE 
reason for faith in democracy. On what level the power 
shall seek expression is beyond the discussion of this 
book; but that such freeing is the potential right of 
all is in itself a fundamental answer. 

Those who fear to neglect an indispensable equip- 
ment in skill, for youth, are answered. Can anyone 
with experience question the method of making com- 
mas and quotation marks a matter of feeling and 
reasoning, like the choice of words? 

“You salt and pepper it for him right before his excited 
nose. As you edit it for commas and quotation marks, 
you show him why you do it. Show him, remember. Not 
send him off to fight it out with a cold textbook hardly 
any of which is written with an understanding of the 


sublime ignorance of children. Show him. Not scold 
him, nag him, intimidate him. Show him.” 


A delightful student from one of Mr. Mearns’ 
classes once confided to me: ‘‘I did not know what 
to do with a sentence like that, till one day I discov- 
ered the semicolon!’’ It is the method of the music 
teacher, or the master artist, in teaching those tricks 
of mechanical skill that enable the novice to get an 
effect that he really wants. Such skills may need ° 
organization into habits, because habits, become sub- 
conscious, are time-savers and worry-absorbers; but 
unthinking habit can never take the place of that 
deft touching up, putting a comma here or a period 
there, to get the desired emphasis. A question mark 
instead of an exclamation point may be taught as a 
matter of tact or modesty rather than as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution—and don’t give Mr. Mearns 
credit for that epigram; it is my own. 

The book is for more than creative teachers, writers, 
artists, editors. It is for all. 

“The creative product is something more than a product 
on print, clay, canvas. It is dancing, rhythmic living, a 
laugh, a flash of the mind, strength of control, swiftness 


of action . it is life adding‘ its invisible living cells 
to more and abundant life.” 


The deepest value in the book lies in its convincing 
guidance to this more abundant life. 





American Child Health \. eek 


S in past years, material helpful in observance of 
American Child Health Week (the first week in 
May) can be obtained from the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
There is a report of child health activities a year ago, 
with outlines and plans for this year. The keynote 
this year is the parents’ part in child health. 


The Easter Spirit 


The very spirit of spring life, health, and blessing 
is in this letter from the Normal School of Horovice, 
Czechoslovakia, to the Malden Junior High School, 
Mass. : 

‘*We have beautiful old Slavonic national customs 
which were just. this year revived in celebrations in- 
spired by the Red Cross in order to stimulate new 
ideas and methods—those customs so poetical and 
symbolical that we have them illustrated on postal 
eards both in picture and verse. 

‘‘It is a eustom for our girls to carry out before 
Easter the symbol of anything that indicates Death— 
a figure of straw called Morena (Death-woman ) and 
throw it while singing and telling various sayings 
into the spring torrents of rivers. They wish to 
drown it, with the belief that Nature is now going to 
be generous, affording all necessities, filling all with 
a new strength and health. People, too, have to put 
down all that brings death such as baseness and 
hatred, and celebrate with the Resurrection of their 
Hearts, to forgive each other and enjoy all that gives 
life. 

‘‘Our postal card illustrates a girl who threw the 
Death into the waves and is lifting up again her 
young head with confidence, holding a branch adorned 
with flowers. The tilled field smells of new bread and 
the spring lamb like a small devil is looking at the 
drowned Evil. The verse in question reads: *Death 
is swimming away, new summer is coming in, with 
red eggs, yellow cakes.’ After our custom, the eggs 
are painted in various colors at Easter-time; the red 
egg is most preferred and is called ‘Kraslice.’ Into 
the cakes, too, many eggs are put and they are con- 
sequently nicely yellow. Our children in the coun- 
try go at this time from one house to another asking 
for eggs; they say verses running somewhat like this: 
‘Oh, my heart, awake in time, give us a small egg; 
then we shall go away. Give a red egg or a white 
one; the hen will lay you another one.’ 

‘*These words of popular poetry show well that as 
Nature wakes up with her regenerative force so the 
human heart is to be awakened for generosity, for 
Nature herself is generous and repays him who does 
not shut up his hand and helps another. 

‘‘The postal cards showing an old woman, a per- 
sonification of Winter, wrapped in her clothes, watch- 
ing the yellow goslings with their motherly looking 
goose, are accompanied by the following verse with 
which the popular poetry welcomes the arrival of 
Spring coming along with Easter holidays: 


Fitness for Service for April 


‘**Holidays are coming, blossoms are coming, 
Summer follows them.’ 

‘*Finally the last card illustrates a universal cus- 
tom. Like you, we too do our spring cleaning every- 
where thoroughly. Our old woman is painting the 
walls of her cottage even outside so that they may 
look nice in the fresh green of the gardens—with her 
left hand. The verse she sings runs: 

‘* * Easter (Spring-spirit) where were you so long? 
At the well near water, I washed my hands and feet.’ 

‘We hope that we have deseribed to you in a few 
words, at least, how our Red Cross is going to cele- 
brate the Easter holidays, in the footsteps of old 
traditions, it is true, but filled with sense of a new 
life. 

‘‘Now we send you the postal cards which we 
worked for the Easter celebrations suggested by the 
Red Cross and ealled Mir Co. C. K. (Peace). In 
all communities of Czechoslovakia where there is a 
branch of the Red Cross, the proclamation of Peace 
will take place in the spring holidays, which means 
that once a year, at least, everything that leads to 
enmity among people should stop for some days. 
Everybody is—at least in those days—to east aside 
whatever bad idea he has about his fellow-man, every 
word of gossip already started is to be extinguished 
on the lips. The great idea of Peace is set by the 
Red Cross before men’s eyes everywhere in these days. 
Many people realize—at least during this short time— 
the felicity of good relations toward their fellow-men! 

‘*We, in Czechoslovakia, after the cruel war, be- 
lieve that it is only by this habit of all excluding 
from their minds everything that severs and strength- 
ening everything that unites, that we shall come to 
the suppression of wars, so unworthy of human beings. 

‘‘Brotherly greeting from our home to yours!”’ 


The Junior Red Cross on the Air 


HE Columbia Broadeasting System, which is at- 

tracting so much attention by its nation-wide 
experiment with a ‘‘School of the Air,’’ has ar- 
‘ranged for the Junior Red Cross to take charge of 
two of the Broadcasts, April 17 and April 24, 2:30 
p. m. Eastern Standard time. The Broadeasts repre- 
sent meetings of a Junior Red Cross Council in a 
typical United States town. In the first meeting, 
the Council members will diseuss a health survey that 
has been carried on among all the schools of their 
town—‘‘Clarksville.’’ In the course of a lively dis- 
cussion, their questions of the doctor who has been 
in charge of the survey bring answers stressing im- 
portant phases of health education and practice. The 
second Broadcast emphasizes other points, presented 
in dramatie form. 

All the programs for the School of the Air are 
broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up. 

The Junior Red Cross will be especially interested 
in any suggestions or comments that schools may 
send in after listening im to the broadcasts on April 
17 and 24. 










































The Old Men’s Welcome 


JOSEF KOZISEK 


5 HERE are you going?” 
The old man pointed with his stick to 
the hill. A few cottages had grown up 
around it and now they squatted above the vil- 
lage like quails on the border of a field. The old 
man nodded his head in their direction and said 
with asmile: “A new neighbor has arrived among 
us, we are going to welcome him.” 

And the tap of his stick continued on over 
the village green. He had scarcely disappeared 
when a second old man appeared. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Where but to the hill! A new neighbor has 
arrived and we are going to welcome him in the 
name of the whole village.” 

And as if he were drawing a line across the sky 
to the very end of the earth, he pointed with his 
hand into the distance, and said: “Far away there 
in the Slovak villages they still give a weleome 
to each new arrival. Although our people have 
largely forgotten the custom, the burgomaster 
still remembers it.” 

And the old fellow went on after the other. 
They met at the foot of the hill, and paused for 
a while to get breath for the climb. 

“Well, Matthew, we had better get on. They'll 
be waiting for us at the cottage.” 

“That’s so, Joseph,” replied the old fellow with 
the stick, following with his eyes the path up the 
hill. “But what will my legs have to say about 
it? Where are the days when I mowed the whole 
field beyond the weir all by myself?” 

“Ah, when I was a youth I could carry a sack 
of corn in my teeth. And today? Why, I can 
hardly lift a slice of bread to my mouth.” 

“Today,” replied Matthew with a smile, “I 
couldn’t think of crawling under a cart and lift- 
ing it up on my back. But once, when my cart 
overturned, I got under it and raised it all right.” 

The old fellows boasted of their feats of 
strength, and flattered themselves with old mem- 
ories till they seemed to feel quite young again. 
The blood coursed more quickly through their 
veins, their limbs grew warmer, the way shorter 
and very soon they were in the cottage. 

The arrival they had come to welcome was a 


This story is reprinted from Lipa, the Czechoslovak Junior 
Red Cross Magazine. 


recently-born child. It lay in its cradle, only a 
pink little face under a red cap being visible. 
The old men greeted the mother, conversed cor- 
dially with her and offered her every good wish. 

Then they approached the cradle. Suddenly 
the moment seemed a festive one. One of the 
old men took the child up in his arms and blessed 
it. 

“T will cherish you, little son, cherish you, the 
hope of your neighbors. Grow up in beauty, 
grow in strength, grow up to be the joy of the 
community!” 

He handed the child to his companion who re- 
peated the greeting: “I will cherish you, little 
son, the hope of your neighbors. Whatever your 
hand finds to do, wherever your feet go, what- 
ever your heart desires—may all be to your hap- 
piness, may all be to the good of your village!” 

The old men thus received the boy into the 
great family of the village. He was no longer 
only the son of his parents but a brother of the 
whole community. When they returned him to 
his cradle, each of the old men laid a small coin 
on the table. This signified that the whole vil- 
lage would henceforth rejoice with their new 
brother in his days of prosperity and faithfully 
help him in days of adversity. 

As the old men came out of the cottage, the 
village below them lay flooded in the light of the 
spring sun. They gazed at the shining roofs, 
the flowering gardens and the green fields. One 
of them pointed to the corn springing up beyond 
the granaries and said in a melancholy tone: “I 
have ploughed and sown and reaped everywhere 
there! How time flies!” 

The other answered consolingly: “No laments, 
no laments! All these beautiful things never 
have existed and never will exist just for individ- 
uals. After us other hands will plough, and 
from their labor will grow up new things of beauty 
and new bread. Let them only live in harmony 
and get along together as well as we have done!”’ 

The old men took each other’s arms and de- 
scended the steep path in silence. In the cot- 
tage on the hill the happy mother still bent over 
the cradle. She whispered the words of the old 
men as a prayer: 

“Grow up in beauty, grow in strength, grow up 
to be the joy of the community!” 
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Star Nose 


EDITH M. PATCH 


Illustrations by Bruce Horsfall 


| viet ary MEADOW stretches from its 
high dry part, where it touches Holiday 
Hill, to a low swamp where it slopes down 
to Holiday Stream. 

In the bank of the stream there is a round 
hole, the opening from along tunnel. The water 
splashes against the hole, and during rainy 
weather, rises and covers it. The hole is not 
large enough for a rat to enter. It is larger than 
a mouse would need. 

Some wild iris plants grow 
beside the hole and their love- 
ly blue June and July flowers 
are reflected in the water. 
Sedges and rushes are near 
enough so that the tips of 
some of their long narrow 
grass-like green leaves touch 
the iris. Their brown worn- 
out last year’s leaves lie tan- 
gled on the ground like a 
rough mat. Beyond the iris 
and sedges the fluffy white 
tops of the cotton grass are 
stirred by the breezes. And 
in August the swampy place 
is bright with yellow golden- 
rod and fair with rose-purple 
Joe-Pye weed. 


HE hole in the bank of the 
stream was not always 
empty. Often a furry little 
animal poked her head out of 
it and dipped her queer snout 
into the water. The end of 
her nose was shaped some- 
what like two _ starfishes 
pressed close together, because 
it was circled with twenty-two 
slender feelers that pointed 
outward. This quaint animal 
was a star-nosed mole. 
Sometimes little Star Nose 
came out of the hole and swam 
in the water. Sometimes she 
ran on top of the ground under 
the mat of brown sedge leaves 
where she had a path. The 
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The hole in the bank of the stream was 
not always empty 


path was rather smooth and firm where her feet 
and body had pressed against it. It had an 
arched roof where her back had pushed up against 
the brown fibers while she ran along the trail. 
There were places where the roof had been torn 
by the hard feet of Daisy, the cow, when she was 
out of the pasture and came down to the stream 
to drink. 

But, even when Star Nose ran along that part 
of the path where the roof 
was gone, she never noticed 
the white tips of the cotton 
grass swaying in the wind. It 
is likely that she never saw 
the yellow blossoms of the 
golden-rod or the rose-purple 
Joe-Pye flowers. And, when 
she drank at the hole by the 
stream, she probably saw 
neither the blue iris blossoms 
above her head nor their blue 
reflections in the water below 
her funny nose. It may be 
that she did not know what 
the experience would be like 
to see the shape or color of 
anything in the world. 

You need not feel sorry for 
Star Nose. You need not pity 
her because her tiny eyes 
were so covered by fur that 
she could perhaps sense no 
more than a difference be- 
tween the brightness of the 
sunshine, where it touched the 
water near her drinking hole, 
and the darkness of her deep- 
est underground trails. She 
had little, if any, use for eyes. 
It was enough for her to feel 
and hear and smell and taste. 

Star Nose was a hunter. 
She had hunted day and night 
ever since she was old enough 
to follow the hunting paths. 
Of course she rested now and 
then, but not for long because 
she was so well and strong that 
she seemed never to be tired. 





While some of Star Nose’s hunting paths were 
above ground, covered by old brown matted 
swamp leaves, most of them were underground 
tunnels that went here and there through the 
soil. For long distances these trails lay just 
under the sod of the meadow but in many places 
they were several feet deep in the ground. 

Every time Star 
Nose passed along one 
of the paths her feet, 
pressing against the 
floor, made it a bit 
more firm; and her fur, 
where it touched the 
sides, brushed them a 
bit more smooth. 

The more Star Nose 
ran the hungrier she 
became; and the more 
she ate the more she 
felt like running. So 
her days and nights 
were busy — hunting 
and eating. Almost as 
soon as she had eaten 
her breakfast she was 
ready to hunt for a 
luncheon and by the 
time one luncheon was over she was in the mood 
to scurry off for another. That is the sort of 
lively hunter Star Nose was! 

For many of her meals she ate insects. There 
was a flavor about white-grubs that she relished. 
White-grubs, as perhaps you know, hatch from 
the eggs that May-beetles lay. Their bodies are 
plump and curled and they lie on their backs in 
the ground while they reach up and chew the 
roots of grasses or other plants. Some years 
there were thousands and thousands of white- 
grubs in the meadow; so many, indeed, that had 
it not been for Star Nose and the other moles 
much of the grass would have died for lack of 
roots. 

There was a taste about cutworms that pleased 
Star Nose. Cutworms, as you may have heard, 
hatch from the eggs that owlet-moths lay. 
There are many kinds of these hairless cater- 
pillars that spend their days resting in the 
ground and their nights nibbling parts of mea- 
dow or garden plants. If it were not for moles, 
cutworms would do much more harm to wild and 
cultivated plants because then there would be 
so many more of them. 

Star Nose enjoyed many a dinner of wire- 
worms. Wireworms hatch from the eggs of click- 
beetles (or snapping-beetles). They live in the 
ground and eat the roots of grasses and certain 





Sometimes in winter Star Nose dug up through the snow 
that lay on the meadow 


other plants. If it had not been for Star Nose 
and others of her kind, the loads of timothy grass 
would not have been as large as they were on 
Hay Day. 

It would take too many pages for the full bill- 
of-fare of Star Nose. Perhaps enough has been 
said to suggest that many of the plants of Holi- 
day Meadow were bet- 
ter off because Star 
Nose lived and hunted 
there. But at least 
one more article of the 
mole’s diet should be 
mentioned. She liked 
to eat earthworms. 

Earthworms, of 
course, hatch from 
earthworm eggs and 
grow only from little 
earthworms to big 
earthworms and never 
change into anything 
else whatever. They 
make their homes in 
the ground although 
they come out of their 
holes at night and 
crawl about in the 
dark. They need moisture. In rainy weather, 
when the ground is wet, they stay near the sur- 
face; but during drought they go deeper into the 
soil until they reach damp earth. They need, 
also, to escape getting too cold so they go below 
frost for the winter. 

It is largely because of earthworms that some 
of the hunting paths of the moles are deep in the 
ground. The hunters follow their game—up 
when the earth is moist and down when the soil 
is dry or very cold. 

Star Nose, herself, did not so much mind the 
cold. Sometimes, indeed, she swam in the 
stream even after the surface of the water was 
covered with ice. Sometimes, on a winter day, 
she dug up through the snow that lay on the 
meadow. 

Her thick coat was warm. The fine soft hairs 
were close together and they stood straight on 
end. She was in no danger of having her fur 
rubbed the wrong way for it looked the same 
whether it was stroked up from the tail or down 
from the head. 

During most of the year Star Nose hunted 
alone and paid little attention to other moles 
when she chanced to meet them at the crossings 
of the hunting paths. But in the spring there 
were four little moles—her baby sons and daugh- 
ters—who received her devoted care. 
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She had a comiortable den for them in a dry 
place under a stump in the hedgerow. The 
hedge was at one side of the meadow and even 
when the swampy land near the stream was 
flooded in spring, the ground about the hedge 
was well drained and above water level. 

Star Nose’s den under the stump was about a 
foot deep in the ground. She had put a ball of 
fine grass in the den and in this soft round nest 
the four little moles had their bed. 

At first the babies were naked and fat and 
wrinkled and pink and helpless. They could 
not hunt and for a while their only food was their 
mother’s milk. This agreed with them so well 
that they grew rapidly. Before they were many 
weeks old they were full-sized moles and looked 
like their mother and father. 

Their thick soft velvety fur coats were of a 
dark color that seemed almost too black to be 
gray and almost too gray to be black. Their 
noses were star-shaped. And they had most 
wonderful hands. 

Of course all the underground hunting paths 
and highways and dens of the moles must first 





The fluffy white tops of the cotton grass in 
Holiday Meadow 


be dug before they can be used. And for this 
digging moles need no other shovels than their 
paddle-shaped hands. 

Suppose you should try to dig with your hands 
long tunnels in the ground big enough so that 
vou could crawl through them! Would not your 
fingers soon become tired and sore? And even 
if your hands were strong enough for so rough 
a task, would not the dirt come tumbling into 
your eyes and your ears? Would you not be 
more comfortable with undeveloped eyes covered 
over with fur so that no dirt could get into them 
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and make them ache? And, if you had tunnels 
to dig day after day, would you not prefer to 
have no big ear-flaps to catch the dirt—even if 
you could not hear quite so well without them? 

The sort of digging that would be impossible 
for an animal whose body is not fitted for such 
work is as natural as swimming for a mole. 
Indeed, when the soil is moist and soft and a 
mole digs close to the sod, he moves through the 
dirt as if he were swimming with strong slow 
strokes. He puts his large powerful hands for- 
ward, palms outward, until the tips of his claws 
touch in front of his nose. Then he thrusts his 
hands outward and backward, pushing the soil 
aside and forcing his body ahead. The damp 
soil, close to the sod, is loose enough so that he 
does not need to bring any of it to the surface to 
get it out of the way. He just pushes it aside 
and packs it firmly as he “swims” through the 
ground. 

But when a mole digs his deep runways where 
the soil is not loose enough to be pushed aside in 
this manner, he brings earth, which he digs from 
his tunnel, to the surface of the ground and 
throws it outside in a heap. 

After the four young moles were old enough 
to do their own hunting and digging, each one 
ran off alone along the hunting trails. If one 
of the sons met his mother, Star Nose, at some 
crossing, he did not tease her to bring him a 
white-grub for dinner. If one of the daughters 
met her father, Moldwarp,* she did not beg him 
to show her where the grasshopper eggs were 
thickest. If one of them met a grandmother or 
grandfather or uncle or aunt or cousin, the rela- 
tives did not spend time in visiting. For a mole 
is anatural hunter. He would rather hunt (and 
eat) than do anything else in the world. 

So, even when Holiday Meadow looks very 
quiet indeed, you may know that quaint little 
creatures of the underways are scurrying here 
and there along old hunting paths or busily dig- 
ging new ones. 

How can a person guess what fun it may be, 
to a mole, to follow the trail of his game? UP 
when the sod is moist and earthworms climb 
high! OUT on top of the ground when the 
earthworms wander forth at night! DOWN 
when the soil is dry or the weather is freezing 
cold! 

And if you ever expect to see one of these 
busy creatures throwing earth in a heap, or tiny 
hill, outside his hole you will need to “tread 
softly that the blind mole may not hear a foot 
fall” or feel the ground tremble as you step. 


*Moldwarp is an old name for mole. The word means 


“dust thrower” (or “earth thrower”). 


Where the Rainbow Ends 


A Story of a Trip to Iceland 
ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON 


STOOD one windy day in October 

high upon the tall white lighthouse 

at the Butt of Lewis, the northern 
extremity of the Scottish Hebrides. 
The salt gale beat me back against the 
turret wall, and as I gazed over the 
green, foam-crested waves of the North 
Atlantic, the lighthouse-keeper said: 
“There’s no land now between you and 
the North Pole, unless maybe Iceland!” 

There and then I think the fairies 
must have whispered, “Next year you 
should visit Iceland.” And they put 
the opportunity in my pocket; for in 





Some boys and girls of Reykjavik 


spring there came to me from the United States 
of America the offer of a large sum of dollars 
for the story of my tour up the Scottish Hebrides, 
and with the promise of those dollars came the 
inspiration to spend them upon the next step to 
the Pole, a visit to Iceland! 

Off I went to the shipping-office in Edinburgh 
to find out how to get to Iceland. It was a cold 
day in March. When I asked the office boy 
whether he could give me any information about 
sailings, a kind of startled, frozen look came over 
his face. “To Iceland!” he repeated in surprise. 
But Iceland is not, after all, so very cold, though 
it lies only 500 miles from the ice-girt coast of 
eastern Greenland; and though there is a great 
deal of rain and mist in Iceland, there is also a 





There are few bridges in Iceland. Most of the 
rivers must be forded 


considerable amount of sunshine. Besides, 
the rain keeps the grass so fresh and green 
that it might have been called Greenland 
with more reason than Greenland itself, 
which is a regular “ice land.” 

I started from Leith one summer night 
in July, on a Danish boat, the Island (“Ice- 
land”), that came from Copenhagen and 
called in at Scotland. A young friend of 
mine who was learning to be a farmer came 
with me. On the bridge of our boat we 
carried two little birch trees to be planted 
on the birthday of King Christian of Den- 
mark by one of his sons who was then a 
naval cadet on one of the Danish gunboats that 
guard Icelandic fisheries; for Iceland is a free 
state like Ireland and is under the Danish crown. 
A gift of trees is always welcome there, since 
nowadays Iceland has hardly any trees left. 
They were cut down long ago for fuel or other 
purposes by the early inhabitants of the island. 

The Jsland landed us at Reykjavik, which must 
be one of the ugliest capitals of the world! It is 
built of ramshackle houses of wood and stone 
and corrugated iron. Motor ears and bicycles 
dash about the streets with shrill horn and tin- 
gling bell. The cars come at great speed round 
the corners and when I was there the drivers 
never seemed to take time to look where they 
were going. The only motor accident I have 
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The little church and graveyard on the plain of Thingvellir 


ever been in was a collision in Reykjavik which 
smashed our wind-sereen. We were glad to leave 
there with a young Icelandic boy, the son of the 
speaker in Iceland’s parliament, as guide. His 
name was Peter Benediksson. He talked Eng- 
lish and translated his name for us into excellent 
English—or rather Scots—as Peter Macbain. 

We set off on ponies to visit the lovely country 
around Reykjavik. My friend knew a lot about 
ponies and he was able to harness and ride the 
little beasts easily. But then, they are such sure- 
footed, clever little creatures that I am sure any 
of you will be able to do the same with very little 
practice. These ponies are the Icelanders’ chief 
means of getting about their island. There are 
hardly any roads in Iceland except about the 
capital, Reykjavik, and a 
few of the big towns. But 
nobody thinks of walking. 
Everyone rides on ponies, 
which is almost as delightful 
a way of traveling as on the 
dog-sledges of Greenland. 
Most of the ponies which—l 
am sorry to say—must still 
be used underground in our 
English coal mines drawing 
the trolleys to and fro, come 
from Iceland. On our re- 
turn journey our boat car- 
ried with us to Leith three 
of these sturdy little Iceland 
pit-ponies. 

First we went to the great 
plain called Thingvellir, a 
green spot amid the moun- 
tains beside a shining, island- 
dotted lake. This year in 
June it will be the scene of 
great festivities, for here the 
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A young girl of Iceland in her native 
costume 


Icelandic parliament, the oldest in the 
world, used to meet. This parliament 
was founded in 930, exactly a thousand 
years ago this June, so you can imagine 
that the boys and girls of Iceland, as well 
as their fathers and mothers, are very 
much excited about the great celebrations 
to be held here on such an important an- 
niversary. People will come from all 
corners of the world to visit Iceland and 
the plain of Thingvellir. 

One day, more than nine hundred years 
ago, this plain was the scene of a stirring 
change in Iceland’s history. The first 
Christians in Iceland were Celtic monks 
from the Scottish Hebrides, who landed 
on the Westmann Islands, south of Reyk- 
javik, which still bear their name. But these 
monks were driven out by the Norsemen who 
vame later. And it was from Norway in the year 
1000 that Christianity first became the religion 
of the Viking colonists. It was a touch-and-go 
matter. The day was the fourth of June. 
Snorri, a converted pagan priest, stood up upon 
a curiously shaped rock called the Logberg, or 
pulpit rock, whose high walls flung back the 
sound of his voice to the people. He appealed 
to the assembled chieftains to abandon the old 
gods and to worship Christ. Suddenly some one 
came running to say that a new tide of burning 
lava had just overwhelmed the priest’s dwelling. 

This looked, of course, like a clear sign that 


the old gods were very angry with Snorri. For 
a moment things seemed 


black for him. But he clev- 
erly pointed to the lava rocks 
all about him, which the 
burning voleanoes of Iceland 
had poured out ages since. 
“What angered the gods,” he 
cried, “when this was cast 
forth?” The chiefs were at 
aloss. For three days Thor- 
geir, the pagan lawmaker, 
pondered in darkness with 
his skin cloak over his head. 
Then, coming forth into the 
light, he gave it for doom 
that Iceland should be 
Christ’s. 

Perhaps you have heard 
that Edinburgh, the capital 
of Scotland, is sometimes 
called “Auld Reekie” because 
of the cloud of chimney 
smoke that often hangs over 
it. Reykjavik, too, means 





“reeky,” or smoky, bay. It got this 
name, not because of the smoke from 
men’s houses, but because of the smoke 
cloud which once hung over the bay. 
This came from the great fire that still 
smoulders at the heart of Iceland, whose 
voleanoes are perhaps not even yet quite 
extinct, though there have been no 
serious eruptions for some time. Hekla 
is the best known of Iceland’s voleanoes. 
The name, meaning a mantle, was given 
it because the top of the mountain is 
usually covered by a mantle of cloud if 
not of smoke. 

After we had visited Thingvellir, my 
friend and I, with Peter Macbain as 
guide, set off one day from the parson- 
age of Felsmuli to climb Hekla. We were 
told that from the top of the mountain 
we would get a beautiful view over 
southern Iceland. As Peter did not know 
the fords over two rivers that had to be crossed 
on the ponies—there are few bridges in Iceland— 
we took with us from the nearest farmhouse a 
second guide, a lad of about twelve years old. 
You may think he might be afraid to lead us down 
precipitous banks and across dangerous torrents, 
but not a bit of it! The Iceland boys and girls 
are a hardy and courageous lot. After leaving our 
ponies in a pen half way up the mountain to 
await our return, our little guide led us, some- 
times scrambling on hands and knees, up the 
steep lava slopes to the third and last summit 
of Hekla, more than five thousand feet above 
sea level. 

The last spot to which Peter Macbain guided 
us was the Place Where the Rainbow Ends! On 
our way there we visited one of the geysers of 
this strange land of fire and frost. Peter, or 
rather his pony, had carried all the way from 
Reykjavik, day after day, a packet containing 
two pounds of Sunlight Soap. This was not for 
washing but for “baiting” the little geyser which 
the Icelanders call Smidur, or the Blacksmith. 
Smidur is in a green plain beside a much larger 
but inactive geyser, more than a day’s pony 
journey from the foot of Hekla. It looked to us 
like a round, unwinking eye of blue boiling water. 
Cutting up his soap into small slices, Peter 
stuffed them down the “Blacksmith’s” throat. 
Instead of swallowing them at once, Smidur 
waited, spluttered, gurgled, and suddenly threw 
into the air a great jet of soapy lather perhaps 
fifteen feet high. He tossed this up and down 
for a few moments on his tongue-tip like a con- 
jurer, and then suddenly swallowed everything 
down again and lay quite still and silent, waiting 





Wash day in Reykjavik. 
some places the water is piped into the houses to furnish steam heat 
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Iceland has quantities of bot springs. In 


till the next tourist should come and give him 
some more soap to eat. 

The short swift rivers of Iceland, rushing from 
the mountains to the sea, have several beautiful 
waterfalls. It was to one of these, called Gull- 
foss, the Golden Fall, on a river caller Hvita, 
the White River, that Peter Macbain now led us. 

Our clever little ponies picked their way care- 
fully over bog and stone and presently we began 
to descend a ravine. Peter, who.was ahead, cried 
to us that he could already see the spray blowing. 

“Gullfoss is a sight you'll never forget,” an 
American visitor had said to me at Reykjavik. 
“T would rather have it than Niagara. Only be 
sure you get there in the afternoon before the 
sun sets behind the mountains. You must see it 
in sunlight.” You see, Gullfoss, ilke Smidur, 
would only reveal his secret under the influence 
of Sunlight! 

The noise of many waters increased. Suddenly 
we came in sight of the first half of the falls 
stretching like a white frill across the river. After 
seething for a few level yards the water split 
over a great rock in a white avalanche sixty feet 
or more high, tumbling with a roar of thunder 
into a great pit. The spray, flying up from the 
pit, still caught the sun in one corner and was 
shot through and through with rainbow light. 
It puffed buoyantly upward again, spreading and 
falling in a filmy veil like the wings of a dragon- 
fly. Like my American friend, I, too, could put 
out my hand and pluek a fistful of rainbow. But 
I have left lots more behind for you, for now 
I know you must surely visit Iceland some day 
and find the rainbow’s end and the place where 
the Crock of Gold lies buried! 
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“Coming out of church.” 
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The life of the Hungarian village is one of Benedek’s favorite themes 


Peter Benedek 


The Story of a Peasant Painter 


E. LORINCZY-ANGYAL 


ETER BENEDEK was born in 1889 on the 

29th of June, the day of St. Peter and St. 

Paul, in the little village of Uszod. Poor 
farm laborers stood about his cradle with heavy 
hearts. The advent of the ugly, ill-proportioned, 
wailing child meant no joy to them; there were 
too many mouths already for the scanty black 
bread they earned. They could not know that 
not only the drab shadows of Sickness, Poverty 
and Want had attended the baptism of the baby 
boy. but that the fairy godmothers, Beauty and 
Art, were present too. These two kissed him on 
the forehead and smuggled their invisible gift 
into his baby hand: a magic brush! 

As achild Peter was only happy when he could 
lay hold of a piece of paper and acrayon. “I was 
as glad of a pencil as other children are of 
sweets,” he wrote years later when he could com- 
mand a legion of pencils, paints and brushes. 
But there was a long and difficult path to tread 
before that. 

Peter’s father was a stone-mason and wished 
his son to learn the same trade. “If not a stone- 
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mason, let him be a farm laborer,” he said 
angrily. “Only let him leave off this senseless 
waste of time!” But Peter dreamed of some- 
thing totally different as, scorned for his idleness, 
he wandered alone in the woods and meadows. 
Sometimes visitors appeared in the district car- 
rying big boards and paint boxes and, like Peter, 
sat dreaming for hours on the flower-decked 
meadows or on the banks of the silent river. 
Peter watched them eagerly, at first from a dis- 
tance, then approaching slowly, step by step. At 
last, before he knew how or why, he, the neg- 
lected, shabby village lad was talking to these 
strangers as if they were old friends. And when 
they had gone he would gather the stumps of 
crayons and fragments of paints they had left 
scattered about, as Lazarus gathered the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table. 

First he copied the figures he found in the 
only book of the simple village home, then, fol- 
lowing the advice of one of his painter-friends, 
he attempted drawing from life. With marvel- 
ous accuracy he drew the likeness of his parents, 





his sisters and brothers, his relatives and the 
village authorities, the priest and the notary. He 
pictured the fields and meadows, the gardens, 
the animals. He sketched the village festivities, 
the Sunday evening dance, the fair and mar- 
riages. Still, no one took him and his gift seri- 
ously. 

At the beginning of the Great War, Peter went 
to Budapest and worked in an iron factory. Even 
here he was the most unskilled laborer, often 
scolded by the foreman. It was only in the din- 
ner hour that he could produce pencil or char- 
coal and make rough sketches of some of his 
fellow workmen just as he saw them, one eating, 
another wiping his brow, still another oiling his 
machine. The drawings pleased the men. In 
a few weeks men from the other works, too, were 
ordering portraits of him for a few coins. 

This, however, could 
not satisfy him, and he 
often sighed: “I have 
talent, but it will be 
wasted if nobody comes 
to my help.” 

Help was already at 
hand! 

One day he rolled up 
a bundle of his sketches 
and a fellow-worker, an 
old peasant from the 
same part of the coun- 
try, carried them to the 
director of the works. 
This gentleman looked 
through the drawings 
more and more aston- 
ished. He immediately 
sent for Peter Benedek. 

Of this interview, 
Peter said later: 

“T felt horribly 
ashamed. Arrived in his 
office I stood speechless, 
with downcast eyes be- 
fore the director.” 

The director, how- 
ever, recognized an ar- 
tist of great promise in 
this roughly clad workman with matted hair, and 
delivered him from his hard lot. 

Then began a happier, better life for Peter 
Benedek. In 1923 an exhibition was arranged in 
Budapest, showing all his works. Royal princes, 
crowds of eminent men and fine ladies flocked 
to the exhibition, which was opened by the min- 
ister of public education. The poor came, too, 
the village and foundry sent their people. So 





Spinning,” by Peter Benedek 


his fellows stood cap in hand before the proofs 
of his genius. 

The artist’s parents and relatives, the village 
priest and parish clerk all came, those who in his 
bitter youth had not believed in his magic brush. 
The old father was a speechless witness of his 
son’s triumph at the exhibition and at the eve- 
ning banquet. He only spoke when Peter es- 
corted him and the other visitors from Uszod 
to the steamer: 

“Well, Peter, not your father, nor your father’s 
father ever saw the like of this day.” And this 
tardy acknowledgment was the most precious of 
all to Peter. 

The nation gave Benedek an artistic home at 
Uszod. And Peter, once scorned and mocked at, 
came back to his village a famous artist and a 
householder. Today, proud and highly favored 
are those whom he 
chooses as models. His 
name is widely known 
in artistic circles, ‘his 
fame is established. All 
this, however, does not 
make him proud. He 
remains the humble 
servant of his magic 
brush vowed to the 
service of his one ideal, 
the bright-colored scenes 
of his lively imagina- 
tion, the untold beauties 
of the Hungarian coun- 
tryside. 

His three favorite 
themes are the individ- 
ual peasant, the social 
gatherings of the com- 
munity and the animal 
world of the Hungarian 
village. The artist him- 
self writes: “What I 
like to paint is the life 
of the peasants, village 
customs and costumes, 
the griefs and joys of 
the people. I am best 
at portrait painting. I 
did heads at first only to the shoulders, then 
horses and foals, after that men from head to 
foot, and then the same in groups and in move- 
ment.” His best portraits are those of his 
father, his mother, his younger brother and him- 
self. On this last the proud bearing of the head 
seems to express his triumph, but the eyes still 
gaze anxiously on that world that had been so 
thoughtless of his early struggles. 
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THE OREGON TRAIL CELEBRATIONS 


N APRIL 10 begin the celebrations of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the opening 

of the Oregon Trail to the great Northwest. For 
some months to come, magazines and newspapers 
will no doubt tell again of the exploits of Lewis 
and Clark, of Ezra Meeker and of others of the 
brave pioneers from the South and East whose 
names are associated with the Trail and the early 
settlements in that part of the United States. 
But it seems to us that it would be well for mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross to think about the 
Indians’ side of all the changes that were brought 
by the opening of the Trail and the coming of 
the whites into the land that had been all their 
own to do with as they pleased. And you might 
begin to look up some of the Indian leaders of 
the early days and read the story of Sacajawea, 
the Indian woman who was such a wonderful 
guide for Lewis and Clark. Then, too, there is 
the thrilling story of Marcus Whitman and his 
beautiful wife Narcissa, who gave up every ease 
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and comfort, the pleasures of society and the 
books and musie and cultured surroundings that 
were dear to her, to go with her doctor husband 
on missionary work among the Cayuse Indians. 


THE GOOD WILL DAY MESSAGE 


OU remember that Junior delegates at the 

National Red Cross Convention, May 5-8, 
will frame a message to be sent to members 
around the world on May 18, World Good Will 
Day. We should like to have all the Juniors in 
the United States take a part in this message by 
offering suggestions about what it should say. 
So frame the message as you think it should be 
sent and let the Junior representative who is 
coming to Washington from your district have 
your suggestion. Then he or she can hand it in 
to the committee that will be chosen at the Con- 
vention to attend to this friendly greeting from 
the American Junior Red Cross to members in 
forty-five other countries. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE NEWS 


E ARE ever so much obliged to the schools 

that have been good enough to send us extra 
copies of the News for November and December. 
It was very kind and thoughtful of them to help 
us out. So often people tell us that they want to 
refer to back numbers of the magazine and yet 
they have not the complete file, or the numbers 
are all worn out with handling. Therefore we 
are planning to bind about 200 volumes of the 
1929-1930 issues and sell them to any schools 
that would like to have them, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. The price will be cost plus postage, 
and will amount to $1.15. If your school wants 
one of the volumes, let us know. 


MAY DAY FOR CHILD HEALTH 


AL members of the Junior Red Cross say in 

taking their pledge, “We believe in service 
for others, in health of mind and body to fit us 
for better service, 
and in world-wide 
friendship.’’ 
Therefore, it is to 
be expected that 
Juniors all over the 
country will take 
part this year 
again in the spe- 
cial celebrations of 
Child Health Day 
on May first. As 


Especially 
CHILD HEALTH 


the poster says, 
it does make a 


“whale of a differ- 
ence.” 


COURTESY CLEVELAND HEALTH COUNCIL 































Some of Our Junior Poets 


THE NEW FELLOW 


I know a fellow 
Whose name is Springtime. 
He wears a very bright new suit, 
With flowers in the pattern, 
And violets for a tie. 
—BIty G., 
4A Grade, Decatur, Illinois. 


SPRING IS HERE! 


“Spring is here!” That joyful note 
Is echoed up from each bird’s throat. 
Blue-jays and Robin Redbreasts 
Are here at last to build their nests. 


“Spring is here!” the green grass said, 
(Who by the sun and rain is fed) 
“From dull brown I am turning green, 


Safe from north winds that blow so keen.” 


“Spring is here!” cried the trees, 
Swaying gently in the breeze; 

They, too, are glad that spring’s begun; 
Their buds are opening one by one. 


“Spring is here!” the flowers said, 
“This warm brown earth is our bed.” 
Tulip, crocus and lily sweet 

Are all in splendor at your feet. 


“Spring is here!” In one accord 

All living things made by the Lord 
Proclaim his handiwork sublime, 

In the spring, and for all time. 


—VERA Man, 
7B Grade, P. 8.35, New York City. 


MAY DAY 


On May Day a lovely lady 
And a dainty little lass 
Underneath the flowering branches 
Of the apple orchard pass. 





I wonder if the pinkest blossoms, 
Just the pinkest ones of all, 

Will make the reddest apples, 
When they ripen in the fall? 


—HE En §. 
5B Grade, Decatur, Illinois. 


FLOWERS OF SPRING 


All through the long spring hours 
There bloom a lot of flowers; 

And gardens shine with beauty gay, 
From flowers all the livelong day. 


But when the sun goes out of sight 

The flowers, they all say, “Good night.” 
And as they sleep in the starlight, 

The moon shines o’er them clear and bright. 


When Mr. Sun hops out of bed, 
They lift and nod their sleepy heads, 
And in a chorus nicely say, 
“Why, here’s another sunny day.” 


—Harriet A. McDonatp, 
7A Grade, Platoon School, Calais, Maine. 


TREES 


The birch trees are so pale and graceful; 
They are ladies. 

The fir trees are so dignified; 
They are soldiers. 

The pine trees are so huge and tall; 
They are giants. 

But I do love the tamaracks; 
They are fairies. 


—JeEAN Louise LEIGHTON, 
Age 10, Hibbing, Minnesota. 


THE OPENING OF AN IRIS BUD 


Just a tall green spine with velvet tipped. 
Not a thing to inspire a sonnet. 

I looked, ere an hour had slipped, 

And a violet butterfly was perched upon it. 


: Mrprep Brovex, 
High 7 Grade, Crockett School, Galveston, Texas. 


FROM THE POLISH 
JUNIOR RED CROSS MAGAZINE 
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Those Exhibits for May 18 


ORLD Good Will Day, May 18, is a fine 

day to make a special exhibit of all the 

albums, dolls and other materials received 
from schools in other lands. Some schools and 
Junior Red Cross offices have quite wonderful 
collections by this time. Nearly every morning 
members of the staff of the Boston Junior Red 
Cross set out with suitcases full of interesting 
things to show in Boston schools while they tell 
about the work of the Junior Red Cross the world 
around. 

Dolls are always favorites in exhibits, espe- 
cially dolls dressed in national costumes. In last 
April’s News there was an account of the dolls 
and other things sent from children of Sevoonga, 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska, to other countries. 
One box went to Denmark and in the course of 
time there came back, from Miss Ingrid Jesper- 
sen’s School in Copenhagen, the charming doil 
shown on the opposite page, and this letter, 
written in English: 

Dear UNKNoWN MEMBERS OF THE ALASKAN J. R.C.: 

We were very pleased to receive the nice box you so 
kindly sent us, especially because we know that it is so 
difficult for you to procure all the things you have to use, 
In order to show you our appreciation, we are sending you 
a doll dressed in a Danish national dress. 

You must not think that Danish girls wear a dress like 


this one nowadays. They did it in the days past in the 
country when they were dressed for festivals. Here in 
Copenhagen ladies and girls are now dressed as they are in 
vour big cities as New York, Chicago, ete. They have 
short skirts and most of them are shingled. 

In the same box we are sending vou a little table and a 
sofa, which in size fit the doll. If you want to give your 
doll a real old Danish name you may call her “Mette 
Marie.” We trust that the box will arrive safely and 
that you have a nice time with its contents. 

Yours sincerely, 
LisBETH JORGENSEN. 


School correspondence albums are exhibited in 
various days. Acknowledging a lovely album 
from the Ecole Communale de Filles at St. Denis- 
en-Bugey, France, Beryl Pitchesky wrote for 
Publie School No. 161, Brooklyn, New York: 


My Dear Frrenps 1N FRANCE: 

I am writing you on behalf of my school to thank you 
for the beautiful book and letters you sent us. The paint- 
ings are beautiful and show real talent. The lace patterns 
must have been very hard to make as they look like snow- 
flakes under a strong magnifying glass. 

Every year our school sets aside a week in which to allow 
the parents and friends of the pupils the privilege of 
watching the children at work. During that week, I had 
a table at the front entrance of the school. On it were 
all the letters and books you have sent us. Some of the 
parents liked them so much that they wanted to buy them; 
but no money could buy your gifts to us. 





a 


This is one of two dolls dressed by pupils of Stuart Junior High School in Washington, D. C.—one to go to Hungary, 


the other to Japan. The dress bangers were made by the boys 
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a the most prized possessions of the Boston 
Junior Red Cross exhibit are several beautiful 
dolls dressed in the costumes of different French prov- 
inces. When the dolls are not being carried around 
to the schools they are kept in the Boston office, where 
they are visited by many Juniors. 










= ETTE MARIE” (right) is the Dan- 

ish doll which went to Sevoonga, 
Alaska, along with her table and sofa. 
The Sevoonga boys wrote back that they 
were “very thankful for the gifts” 







HE two dolls on the left are Gloria, who was sent by the 

High School in Hibbing, Minnesota, to the Allami polgari 
leanyiskola in Mako, Hungary; and Piroska, a Hungarian bride, 
who is the second doll sent by the Mako Juniors to Hibbing. 
The Hibbing Juniors wrote that their dolls “are not always 
hept in our sewing room, for every now and then they take 
little journeys to other cities and other schools. Here they are 
put on display with other articles that have been sent from 
different lands. On Armistice Day, November 11th, the dolls, 
with albums and other articles, were on display at the public 
library where they were the center of much interest. We are 
anxiously awaiting the photograph of little Gloria in Hungarian 


costume!” 
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Finn had run abead and, 

seeing the twin tepees, 

thought he had _ reached 
home at last 


Sara, the Sun Child 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


PART II 


ARA stood on top of a wooded hill. Below 
her lay a great city gleaming through the 
morning mist. It was full of splendid build- 

ings, and through it ran ribbons and pools of 
silver water, for the city was built on many 
islands connected by bridges. On one of the 
islands was the King’s palace, and on a high 
cliff rose a church with great towers. Just below 
the hill Sara could see a fleet of stately ships 
coming in under full sail. She counted twenty 
spreading pearly sails from their crossbeams. 
They were tacking now, edging up to the docks 
to give up their cargoes of lumber. 

Sara had never seen ships before. She did not 
know that the gray boat down there was a battle- 
ship from Germany, that the great black scows 
with green eyes came from the Baltic and that 
the steamers with their many funnels came from 
America and France and Italy. 

But when she turned about she found herself 
at home again.* There was the little store- 
house like a letter box on its post, the twin tepees 


*In Part I of this story, Miss Upjohn told about Sara’s 
home in Lapland and about how her family had been in- 
vited to spend the summer in the Skansen Park outside of 
Stockholm. Skansen is a sort of open air museum, where 
houses typical of different parts of Sweden have been set in 
characteristic surroundings and furnished with the furniture, 
tools and implements of bygone days. 
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and the -birch tree called the “white lady of the 
North.” From behind the tents came the quack- 
ing of fowls that she had heard in her dreams. 
The arctic ducks were there, the penguins and 
cormorants, the whistling swans and the gulls 
of the Northern Circle. There was even an arctic 
fox running restlessly back and forth in his en- 
closure. There was also a large empty space 
enclosed by a high rail fence for the reindeer 
when they should come. In the center rose a 
great pile of rocks for the animals to clamber 
over. There were drinking pens and feeding 
troughs and a log-covered refuge from the sun. 

Then came a wall of Christmas trees. Sara 
passed them wonderingly and came upon a little 
house. Oh! a precious little house set in the 
woods. It was like something in a story book, 
with tiny bright windows and a carved doorway. 
The door was open and Sara entered. For the 
first time in her life the little Lapp girl stood in 
a real house. The big room seemed to her the 
most beautiful thing she had ever seen. There 
was a large corner fireplace of white stucco where 
a black pot hung from a crane. Through leaded 
windows the light fell on a long oaken table set 
with wooden bowls and painted dishes shaped - 
like birds and boats. There were painted cup- 
boards, carved chairs and rows of pewter and 
crockery against the walls. 





In the window sat a young woman knitting. 
She wore a pretty costume with a pointed cap 
and she looked at Sara with kindly eyes. “Do 
you live here?” she asked. 

“T am from Lapland,” said Sara, “and they call 
me the ‘Sun Child.’ We have come to stay here 
for the summer.” 

“And I am from Dalecarlia, called the ‘heart 
of Sweden.’ This house shows how we live in 
my province. But there are twenty-five prov- 
inces in Sweden, no two just alike in their ways. 
Here in the Skansen you will find a house from 
each province. I shall go visiting and learn to 
know them all, and the people who live in them. 
Will you come with me?” 

Sara looked into the blue eyes and said she 
would like to. 

After that Sara made many friends. Everyone 
liked the little Sun Child who told them so 
frankly of her fears for Finn. They gave her 
squares of chocolate and showed her where the 
raspberries grew. There was a big boy in a long 
blue coat and red stockings who played the fiddle 
for her to dance. 

But Sara had her duties too. Every afternoon 
she and her mother had to sit in the hut in order 
that visitors to the Park might see how Lap- 
landers lived at home. When they looked in 
at the door they hardly noticed the mother, 
broad and dark with high cheek-bones, seated 
on the floor sewing. The 
picture they saw was of 
a tall red cap, and un- 
der it a fair-haired child 
quaintly clad in gray. 
Her pigtails were tied 
behind and at her girdle 
hung a string of beads, 
a pocket of walrus skin 
and a wooden spoon. 
She played with a doll 
dressed like herself, put- 
ting it to bed in a co- 
coon-shaped cradle like 
that of an Indian pa- 
poose. 

But what about Finn 
all this time? Ulf was 
really a kind boy, though 
he didn’t like people to 
know it. And when he 
had seen Sara crying as 
she said good-bye to 
Finn he made up his 
mind to take the 
naughty little reindeer 
no matter how much 





There was a big boy in long blue coat and red stock- 
ings who played the fiddle for Sara to dance 


trouble he gave. Finn was too young to tie to 
the saddle, for he would tire easily. So Ulf put 
the herd dog in charge of him. “Take care of 
him, Axel,” he said, and if Finn disappeared Ulf 
would whistle to the dog and say, “Go find him!” 

Finn had begun the trek like a model reindeer, 
running forward with the herd, hoping dumbly 
to find Sara on his new trail. But after a few 
days he grew tired of the march. There was no 
moss to eat in this strange land and he did not 
like the green stuff that covered the ground. It 
was soft and had no taste, and Finn was hungry. 
When Sara was no longer there to defend him 
the young bucks pushed him aside from the feed- 
ing trough and he never had quite enough. So 
he strayed aside hunting for food. At home he 
had never seen more than a few birch trees in 
clumps or a stunted pine bending low to the wind. 
But now they passed great forests where the 
trees grew heaven-high and it was dark under 
their branches. 

Finn was full of curiosity about these woods. 
What was in there? Was there food such as he 
liked—moss and bark and sourberries under the 
snow drifts? On the third day he trotted off by 
himself to find out. No one noticed him. The 
herd moved on, following Ulf and his father on 
their ponies. Where the great trees began, Finn 
halted. It was not so dark in there after all. 
Just a green dusk with shafts of sunlight striking 
through it. But as he 
sniffed cautiously be- 
fore entering, a strange 
smell came to him, a 
smell that filled him 
with fear. His muscles 
began to twitch and his 
heart beat fast. Then 
he almost stopped 
breathing, for around a 
tree trunk keen, fierce 
eyes were watching him 
hungrily. Finn snorted 
and his knees trembled 
under him. He feared 
to turn lest the wolf 
should spring on him. 
For it was a wolf! Finn 
knew that. But he did 
not know that it was a 
very young wolf, that 
had strayed from the 
pack because he, too, 
was hungry. 

Now the little wolf 
had been taught never 
to attack alone. He 
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knew by the smell that Finn was good to eat, but 
he did not know how strong he was or whether 


he could bite. Finn knew that the wolf was to 
be feared and stood rooted with terror. So the 
two wild things glared at each other. Then the 
wolf came a step nearer and Finn was off like a 
shot. At that moment came a short sharp bark 
in the distance. Both knew that it was the voice 
of adog. To the wolf that meant a man with a 
gun, so he fled to the shelter of the forest, but 
Finn bounded over the open country toward the 
barking, knowing that it was the good herd dog 
calling to him. Finn could see a thin streak of 
smoke in the distance where the men were cook- 
ing. And he knew that Ulf had opened a sack 
of moss, for from afar he could see the herd 
crowding together. Oh, if he could get there 
before the food was all gone! But there were 
only a few mouthfuls left! Finn lay down 
meekly with the rest of the herd, and hungry and 
sad, fell asleep under the stars. 

One day Sara and her mother sat at work in 
the tepee as usual. Many visitors looked in and 
all alike cried: “Oh look at the Lapps!” “What 
a dear little girl!” “See the branches on the 
floor; and the skins on the benches; and the fire 
in the middle of the room and the wooden bowls! 
Isn’t it sweet?” Sara had heard it so many times 
that she hardly looked up. 

“Ts the midnight sun standing on the horizon 
now, Mother?” she asked. 

“Yes, just as it always is on your birthday.” 

“But this year I shall. have no party.” 

“No, but being here is like a party every day, 
isn’t it?” 





“It would be if Finn were here,” sighed Sara. 

Mother was embroidering an apron with pretty 
colors. Sara was stringing beads. Outside the 
blackbirds were whistling. A gray shadow moved 
softly up to the door and a long gray face with 
luminous eyes looked in. It was so still that, 
seeing the shadow, Sara glanced up. “Why 
there’s Finn!” she cried wildly. 

At the sound of her voice the reindeer bounded 
over the sill and dropped at her feet. “Oh, 
Mother, he’s thin! He’s thin, poor boy, he’s 
hungry!” cried Sara, hugging him. There was a 
thick tramping outside. The whole herd was 
coming over the hill on soft, cloven feet. Finn 
had run ahead, and, seeing the twin tepees, 
thought that he had reached home at last. Find- 
ing Sara he was sure of it. Now Father and Ulf 
“ame running, guiding the herd with their long 
sticks, heading them toward the corral. Sara 
and her mother ran out to meet them. 

“Oh Ulf, you brought him, you brought him!” 
cried Sara joyously. 

“Well, fatten him up now,” said Ulf, pulling 
off his high blue cap with red tassels and wiping 
his brow. ‘Whew, how hot it is down here.” 

Lightly Sara mounted the log that led to the 
storehouse. She took out a pan of thick milk 
that had been kept for her supper and clambered 
down with it. Then, seated with her back to a 
little fir tree, she held the pan for Finn to drink 
it up. 

“See, Mother,” she called, “I’m having my 
birthday party, and it’s the nicest party I ever 
had!” 


The Tree’s Prayer 


Reprinted from the Children’s Pictorial 


OME people, when they go for walks in the 
woods or in the country, seem to have no 
means to express their joy other than by 

pulling up flowers by the roots, or disfiguring 
the tree trunks. Since foresters and guards can 
not be everywhere at once, the friends of the 
trees in Spanish forests have placed, in places 
where the general public may see them, signs 
which read: 

“Passer-by, if you are 
seized with a desire to lift 
your hand against me, listen 
a minute first: 

“T am the warmth of your 
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home during the cold days of winter; 

“T am the shade which protects you from the 
burning heat of the sun in summer; 

“T am the beam which supports your roof; 

“T am your table; 

“T am the bed which gives you rest, and the 
timbers of which your ship is made; 

“T am the handle of your axe, the door of your 
’ house, the cradle in which 
your baby sleeps; 

“Tam goodness 
beauty; 

“Passer-by, harken to my 
prayer: Harm me not!” 


and 








A week before Easter, on St. Lazarus day, it is the custom in Bulgaria for girls to dance national dances in native 


costume, 


These Juniors raised money in this way to feed the poor children in their village 


Among Overseas Members 


HIS Easter letter was sent by Juniors of 

the “wonder isle” of Crete, whose picture 

appears on the next page, to a school group 
in Belgium: 


To Our Dear Rep Cross Frrenps: 

We were delighted to receive your splendid album and 
have greatly admired the pictures of your unique and 
charming country. 

We are sending a few illustrated post cards of our an- 
cient buildings, thanks to which so many people travel 
from afar to visit and show their love for our country. 
The first series are of Phaestos, the palaces at Knossos* 
and Gortyna, while the others are views of our own city, 
Candia. 

We are very anxious to correspond with you so as to be 
kept informed of your activities in the interest of civiliza- 
tion and publie welfare. 

Thanks to the help we have received from our Principal, 
Mile. Héléne Mathianakis, we will be able to distribute the 
following gifts at Easter: 250 Easter eggs of our own mak- 
ing and a number of pastries. The eggs will be sent to 
the little ones at the Children’s Home. 

We shall be g!ad to have a letter from you telling us how 
you spent Easter Day. 

We send you our affectionate greetings. 

Your Devoted Friends at the 
Tuirp ScHOoOoL For Girts, CANDIA, CRETE. 


HE Juniors of Hungary are studying and pre- 
serving the famous old art designs of their 
nation, many of which can be traced back to the 
earliest Magyar times. With the coming of fac- 
tories and the War, which stopped all normal 


*See Miss Upjohn’s story, “The Beautiful Palace,” in the 
March 1928 News. 


living, these beautiful designs, with their rich 
coloring and flower and bird motifs, were in 
danger of being entirely lost. Only a few old 
women and men of the villages knew how to 
embroider them on garments or art pieces, or 
carve or paint them properly on furniture and 
other objects. Now at Easter and at Christmas 
the Hungarian Juniors hold bazaars for exhibit- 
ing and selling the things they have made at 
school. Half of the money goes to buy more 
materials and the other half to the Service Funds 
for school activities. The members feel that 
this werk is a real national service. Your Na- 
tional Children’s Fund helped for several years 
in getting it started. 


ANY European Juniors plant trees for their 
towns or villages. The Czechoslovak mem- 
bers at Slovee write: 


In our village of Slovee there used to be a big three-acre 
pond in front of the school. In 1922 this pond was partly 
drained. Its area was reduced to one-tenth of its former 
stretch, and it remained there neglected, almost devoid of 
water, and anything but beautiful. We said to ourselves 
that it was a disgrace to have such a sight right in front of 
the school, and that we wouldn’t allow it. When we dis- 
cussed this matter in our civics class, our teacher proposed 
that we try to improve our village a little and begin with 
the pond. 

So we all set to work—both boys and girls. We worked 
in the afternoons till six o’clock in all the wet and mud. 
On the slopes down to the pond we planted 1,200 birch 
trees, and down on the very edge of the pond we planted 
300 alders and 500 willows. And in order that the village 
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should have some material benefit from our work 
we planted 8,000 willow shoots. All are growing 
gaily—only the geese worry us by coming and bit- 
ing off the willow shoots. 

Along the stream, which has been regulated, we 
have planted 200 fruit trees, presented to our poor 
parish by the State Fruit Nurseries. We shall per- 
severe in our work, especially in that with the trees, 
for we have planted more than 3,000. We want 
our Slovee to be not merely, as we sing, “an earthly 
paradise to the sight,” but a real paradise for us 
in which we can all be happy. 


“ i are diligent gardeners,” say the 

Studene (Bohemia), Czechoslova- 
kia, group. “We have a nursery for fruit 
trees, and separate sections of the garden 
for vegetables, flowers and herbs. The 
fruits and vegetables we make use of in the 
school kitchen. From the fruit tree nur- 
sery we planted out in the village a Jubilee avenue 
of cherry trees. We thus made a beginning to- 
wards planting fruit trees alongside all the roads 
in our village.” 


A TEARCE, Jugoslavia, the Juniors of the 

Primary School have planted 200 pine trees 
and 100 mulberries. Each member has his own 
tree bearing his name on a ecard and cares for it 
regularly, informing the teacher about its growth. 


N THE Workday Recorder, in which the boys 

of the Albanian Vocational School publish in 
English news of work in the shops and on the 
farm, Nadir Xhomo has this interesting item: 


OUR FRUIT TREES 


When we first got the farm there were no fruit trees 
except.a few old walnuts and plums. The director brought 
from Italy young fruit trees to set an orchard. The field 


was made ready and the trees set by boys under the charge 
of the teacher of English. 


Every year we cultivate, manure 





These Jugoslav Juniors, in their national costume, are 
taking their turn at preparing lunch in one of their 
Junior Red Cross school canteens 
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Children of the Third School for girls in Candia, Crete, coloring 








Easter eggs for the Children’s Hospital 


and prune the trees. The almond, the peach and the plum 
trees have done best. Last March the director bought 
250 trees more. 

Our Farmers’ Club inaugurated on the first of April 
[1929] the first Arbor Day in Albania. On that day, there 
were planted 54 quinces, almonds, fig trees by the boys and 
the adviser. A fine dinner was given by the school. Be- 
fore eating the club adviser spoke on the history and im- 
portance of the Arbor Day. The Agricultural students 
that graduate will put stones of memory at the foot of the 
trees. 

In March our trees were in bloom and looked very 
pretty, with their well-shaped crowns and whitewashed 
trunks. The neighboring farmers and many visitors en- 
joyed the sight of them at this season. We are anxious to 
see the trees we planted on Arbor Day grow just as big. 
These trees, besides the beauty they will add to the farm 
and their fruit, will tell the story of The First Albanian 
Arbor Day. 


AST Easter the Latvian Junior Red Cross 
Choir of 150 members went to Estonia to 
give a series of concerts at Tallinn, the capital 
city. Arrangements had previously been made 
for this trip at a Junior Red Cross conference of 
the Baltic states. The Estonian Juniors met the 
visitors at the station and an orchestra of World 
War veterans played the Latvian anthem in their 
honor. The final concert was held in the largest 
concert hall in the Baltic states and was such a 
success that the Estonian Red Cross presented 
the singers with a laurel wreath trimmed in the 
colors of Latvia and Estonia. On the last eve- 
ning of their stay, a soirée with folk dances was 
held for the visitors at the National Scouts’ 
Home, and they were presented with purses, 
pocketbooks and notebooks made by Estonian 
Juniors in their workshops and a beautiful 
leather-bound album for the Latvian Junior Red 
Cross. The guests presented to their hosts an 
album made by a Junior Circle in Riga, 








The Juniors of Putnam County, Indiana, gave a “health parade” last May Day in Greencastle 


Spring Doings of Juniors 


UNIORS from all over Clay County, Ne- 

braska, came to the spring rally at Clay Center 

to organize their county Junior Red Cross 
council. There was an all-day program, with 
lunch served by the County Extension office, for 
the rural schools all belong 100 per cent and all 
had topics or entertainment numbers to contrib- 
ute. The program theme, “Service in the Junior 
Red Cross,” had the following divisions: “Our Or- 
ganization,” “Friendship” (including “Our 
Friends in Other Lands”) “Health,” “Service,” 
“Using the J. R. C. Calendar and Magazine,” 
“Citizenship Work,” “Safety,” “Cleanliness” and 
“Other Activities.” Between these divisions the 
delegates elected their council officers, had com- 
mittee meetings and transacted other business. 
Exhibits of school work were shown around the 
gymnasium where the meeting was held. 


VERY small child in every institution in 

Atlanta received an Easter bunny or duck 
from the Juniors of the city. Nineteen different 
models were used. Some of the Red Cross 
Volunteers cut out the animals from outing 
flannel and the Juniors then embroidered, 
stitched and stuffed them. This letter from 
Battle Hill Sanatorium is one of the thank-yous 
the Atlanta members received: 


Dear Friends of the Junior Rep Cross: 
We, the children of Battle Hill, sure do like the 


Easter Bunnies. They are so soft and cuddly. We sure 


do thank you for sending them. 
Your friends of the 
CHILDREN’s Warp at Battie HI. 
Gifts and favors were also made for the 
older children and grown-ups, and the North 
Avenue Presbyterian School gave an Easter egg 
hunt for the Georgia Children’s Home. 


HE Asheville, North Carolina, Juniors, who 

had “adopted” the U. 8. Veterans’ Hospital 
at Oteen, sent enough jonquils so that every one 
of the 500 bed patients would have one on his 
tray on Easter morning. When the automobiles 
full of jonquils drew up in front of the big hos- 
pital the men greeted them with shouts of de- 
light. Not only every tray but every vase in the 
hospital overflowed with the golden flowers. 
Afterward the members decided to try to pro- 
vide each man with a vase and to have different 
schools take turns in making donations of 
flowers regularly. 


AiONG the many kinds of eggs which Syra- 
cuse and Onondaga County, New York, 
members gave away last Easter were 66 dozen 
fresh ones. These went to the tubercular vet- 
erans at Tupper Lake and to other ill people. 


GIFT of $250 from the National Children’s 
Fund has been made to the Bulgarian Junior 
Red Cross to assist in the big national confer- 
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The Pima boys at San Tan Day School in Arizona started their 
garden in January 


ence of leaders and teachers which the society 
is planning. Though Bulgaria is still very poor 
and has, in addition to its own population, sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of destitute refugees 
who came in after the War, to care for, it has 
a very fine Junior Red Cross organization. 


EW Indian schools of the Southwest have as 

fine a water-supply as the San Tan Day School 
for Pima Indians at Sacaton, Arizona, whose 
garden you see on this page. When Miss Hen- 
dricks, the Junior Red Cross adviser for Indian 
schools, was there in January, she found a plot 
of thick green grass and a blooming border of 
daffodils, and the boys were already making the 
garden. Then there are date, fig and pome- 
granate trees, all bearing, the palo verde tree, 
and the sahuara, ocatilla and other cactuses— 
quite an unusual collection for that region. 


EVEN miles around a winding road and up 

the steep mountainside went Juniors of Mid- 
dlesboro, Kentucky, to dig on top of Cumber- 
land Mountain the fine 
rhododendrons they sent 
as a gift to National Head- 
quarters from all the east- 
ern Kentucky members. 
The mountainside is an 
interesting place, for there 
are many reminders of 
the Civil War battle 
fought there, and this is 
also Daniel Boone country. 

When the roots reached 
Washington, some of the 
boys from the Friends’ 
School came over to plant 
them on the Red Cross 
grounds. The Kentucky 
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Catlin School in Horseheads, N. Y., is small but 

very busy. Last Easter they made 87 gay 

paper Easter eggs for favors for patients in 
the Northport Hospital 


members were very anxious about their 
plants, for the rhododendron, if trans- 
planted, must have soil specially 
“soured” to make it like that of its 
native mountain haunts. Some people 
pour Epsom salts around the roots and 
others pack oak leaves or tan bark into 
the holes before planting. But so far 
the Cumberland plants are flourishing 
in their “foreign soil.” 


heme of the Hicksville schools in 
Nassau County, New York, made sev- 
eral hundred May baskets of various 
designs for the veterans at the North- 
port, Long Island, Hospital. 


“To Fourth Grade read a story from your 

magazine for January,” write the Person 
Street School members of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, “and made a play of it. The name of 
the story was ‘Sniffy Snuffy Sambo.’ We played 
it in chapel and at the P. T. A. meeting for 
our mothers. We enjoyed the story very much 
and hope the Junior Rep Cross News will 
have some more stories that we can play very 
soon.” 


HE Third Grade of the Southwestern Louisi- 

ana Training School at Lafayette made a 
“Spring Flowers” portfolio to send to Japan. 
The flowers were mounted in little frames of 
passe-partout under transparent celluloid with 
labels pasted underneath. They ranged from 
garden flowers and roses to wayside weeds and 
tree blossoms. In the back of the album were 
pictures of Spanish moss and a mounted speci- 
men. The last page had snapshots of the Third 
Graders themselves, with the title, “Hello, Jap- 
anese friends, here we are!” 


HARON, Massachu- 

setts had a Health and 
Field Day of all the 
schools in May. After- 
ward several grades of the 
Charles R. Wilbur School 
got up a portfolio deserib- 
ing it, illustrated with 
snapshots and crayon 
sketches of the events. 
These included a health 
parade, in which each 
grade had a section, com- 
petitive drills, athletic con- 
test, stunts and races, the 
high school field day and 


























cage tres 


the May pole dances. The Junior Red Cross 
section in the parade, which won second prize, 
had a “hospital unit” of surgeons, nurses and 
stretcher bearers, and also Juniors doing peace- 
time services. Constance Darrow wrote this 
paragraph about 


PREPARATION 


All the grades .. . were divided into four groups, two 
of boys and two of girls. Each day before the May Day, 
each group had two or three sports to practice on. Some 
of the rooms had costumes to make and try on. They 
also had posters and banners to make and fix. We had 
to practice marching a lot, too. We did not have many 
exercises, because some of the other grades took some 
of our exercises and the others took the rest of them. 
Our teacher very kindly got some flags and a banner 
from the Red Cross in Boston. The flags had a red cross 
on a white field. They completed the effect very nicely. 


Dorothy O’Brien of Room E wrote: 


Tue May Pore Dances 

Last of all, excepting the awarding of the badges, came 
the May pole dances. 

The strings, or rather pieces of cloth, were colored pink, 
green, white, yellow, orange and purple. 

Some rooms had boys and girls in the May pole dances, 
but most rooms had just girls. The dance called for six- 
teen children. 

The high school May dance was a waltz step all the 
way through. They also had music for theirs. They 
danced to the song “In a Little Spanish Town.” 

The dances proved a great success, and the poles looked 
very nice when the strings were wound around them. 


NDIAN Juniors of the Tongue River Train- 
ing School, Busby, 
Montana, asked to have 
for their partner a school 
for crippled children. 
They were given one in 
Michigan. Last spring 
they sent this school 
everything for an Easter 
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When they gave the health play, “To the Rescue,” 

the Rosemont Juniors of Nashville not only made 

their own costumes, but all the properties and the 
scenery, including the castle 





child to guess the number of eggs in it and the one 
guessing the nearest gets the jar of eggs. The little 
rabbits carrying eggs are for the blackboard border. 

The children would like to hear from your pupils about 
the party after it is over. They wonder if you will eat 
at tables or on the desks, what games you will play and 
what the children will say about the chickens and the 
rabbits, 


EARING from the Naval Chaplain in Guam, 
that the women and children in the hospital 
wards had almost nothing to amuse them, the 
San Diego members sent over two dozen beauti- 
fully bound picture books. 


ICTORVILLE, California, Juniors did some 
real relief work, when a family with four chil- 
dren in school lost their 
home and practically all 
their belongings, even 
their clothes, in a fire. 
They provided new over- 
alls for the boys, a ward- 
robe for the little girl, 
several articles for the 
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My pupils wished to give 
yours an Easter Party. The 
booklets, place cards, invita- 
tions and so on, were all made 
by them. Some worked for 
their money and others gave 
out of their spending money to 
buy the little baskets. Those 
who did not give made their 
baskets, so that is why they 
are not alike. We put the 
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utensils for the family. 


MES UPJOHN has 

been enjoying her 
first visit to the West In- 
dies, where she has been 
painting pictures of chil- 
dren of the Virgin Is- 
lands and Porto Rico. 
Even in the small rural 
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Easter Egg- anes in Washington 


HILDREN all over the United States 
( love Easter Monday and its brightly 
dyed eggs. But children of the national 
capital have a special celebration of their own, 
unlike the egg-rollings anywhere else in the 
country. ng three hundred and sixty-four days 
of the year, the beautiful grounds of the home 
of the Seaciiees belong to him and to the First 
Lady of the Land. But on Easter Monday cus- 
tom has established 
the right of the chil- 
dren of Washington 
to the broad sweep of 
trees and shrubs and 
grass that make up 
the south lawn of the 
White House. 
When the big iron 
gates swing open at 
10:30 in the morning 
there is already a 
crowd of children 
waiting with their 


eggs and their toy 


chicks and bunnies 
and their baskets of lunch. For this one day the 
grown-ups must depend on the children, for not 
a father or mother or grown sister or brother even 
may come in except under the escort of a child. 
By noon the whole lawn is a mass of children, 
rolling their eggs down the grassy slopes or play- 
ing in little groups or sitting around the delicious- 
looking picnic lunches. Suddenly a word runs 
through the grounds. The President’s wife has 
come out on the south portico of the White 


Every ycar the Japanese Ambassador and his family stroll 
beneath the blossoms they love so much. 


"By noon the whole lawn is a mass of children.” 

Last year, for the first time, a troop of Girl 

Scouts (left) gave a Maypole dance in honor of 
Mrs. Hoover 


House. Her gracious smile and bow 
show that she thoroughly enjoys playing 
hostess to these children. 

After that, the visitors begin to drift 
away. Some go home, but if Easter 
comes early in April many go first to 

see the cherry blossoms about the big basin of 
water in the park not far away. These cherry 
trees were presented by the City of Tokio to Mrs. 
Taft when her husband was the President. 

On Easter Monday, too, the fountains in the 
pools that reflect the national memorial to Abra- 
ham Lincoln are in full play. So some of the 
egg rollers gather there to watch the sinking sun 
make rainbows as its light slants through the 
misty jets of water. 


On Easter Monday, too, the fountains in the pools before 
the Lincoln Memorial are in full play. 





